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ABSTRACT 

The percentage of students taking more challenging 
courses in high school is dramatically higher now than in the early 
1980s. The growth in number of students and schools participating in 
Advanced Placement (AP) courses is equally dramatic. AP courses are 
designed by college faculty and by experienced high school faculty. 
They are an example of schools and colleges working together to 
develop higher content and performance standards. Almost 3,400 high 
schools in Southern Regional Educational Board states offer AP 
courses — about twice as many as 10 years ago. More than 146,000 high 
school students in these states completed AP courses in 1994. Most 
students in this region who take AP examinations score high enough to 
earn credit at colleges and universities. Those who do not score high 
enough to earn college credit perform better in college than students 
who have not taken AP courses. Incorporating AP courses into a 
school's curriculum is not easy, however. State departments of 
education encourage participation in AP courses, but most do not 
develop comprehensive or special initiatives to support it. States 
are encouraged to expand and improve AP course offerings through: 
training seminars for AP teachers; funding part or all of AP 
examination fees for students; and providing incentives for schools 
to participate in AP programs. (KW) 
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BY THE YEAR 2000— 

Student achievement for elementary and secondary 
students will be at national levels or higher, 

sKIili ( 'n)itl.< for lUiucatitJti 
CoffunisMOn Jhr luimjadonal Quality 

In its 1981 report. The Need for Quality, the Soutlicrn Regional Education Board 
sounded this challenge: "The goal is to surpass niinimuiu eonipctencies, to achieve 
substantial improvement above minimum expectations. ' Today's high school seniors 
were in kindergarten. The South and the nation were focused on setting minimum 
competency standards, but SRFB was already urging states to raise expectations. 

Fifteen Ncars later, more high school graduates are meeting the challenge to sur- 
pass minimum expectations. Often lost in today's headlines is the fact that more stu- 
dents than ever before— and a higher percentage of students — are graduating from 
high school with advanced placement courses and college credits. 

The number of high .school students taking college-level courses has more than 
quadrupled in ten years. Wliile the proportion of students taking advanced placement 
courses in high school is still small, it is not insignificant. Today's advanced placement 
students would fill almost one-half of the freshman classes at all public four-year col- 
leges and universities in the SREB states. 

In the 19S0s. the Satiofi "s* Report Card, published by the National /Vssessment of 
Educational Pr(\gre.ss. reported that SREB states led the nation in raising student 
achievement at the basic levels of performance. The emphasis on minimum compe- 
tencv did rai.se achievement for many students, but the improvements were modest 
and at the k)wer skill levels. These efforts did not challenge students to reach high 
standards of perfot*mance. 

Advanced placement courses in high school and dual enrollment of high school 
senk)rs in freshman college courses are two ways that communities and states can 
lielp more students extend their academic reach. This report is intended to help you 
gauge how your school or your state is ck)ing in efforts to challenge students to meet 
higher standards and to lielp them succeed. 



Mark D. Musick. Presulent 
Southern Regional Educatk)n Board 
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Challenging Students to Higher Standards 
Through Advanced Placement 

'The standards of Advanced Placement positively affect the entire academic pro- 
gram by setting expectations that exceed minimum competencies. Everyone in a school 
must work together; successful Advanced Placement programs are not accidents. " 

An AP Hnglish teacher from Hastcrn Guilford (N.C.) High School 



Three students wearing shoulder pads 
and football jerseys are hunched over sheers 
of paper. The paper doesn t contain defen- 
sive or offensive plays, but a math [)r()blen"i in 
the Advanced Placement calculus course the\' 
take between school and football practice. 
They will be on^the field 30 minutes late, s(^ 
they wear their jerseys and pads to class. 

These three South Carolina high school 
seniors w-ant to play football; they als(^ want 
tf) complete a course that can lead to credit 
for the first semester of college calculus. 
They are among thousands of high school 
students in South Carolina and other SREB 
states who will enter college having already 
completed one or more college-level courses. 

This true stor\' illustrates some o*" the 
best news about student achievement in the 
1990s. The percentage of students taking 
more challenging courses in high .school is 



dramatically higher now than in the early 
1980s. About 54 percent of the South's high 
.school graduates complete at least four En- 
glish, three .social studies, tiiree science, and 
tbree mathematics courses — compared to 
onl\' 13 percent a decade ago. 

The explosion in the number of students 
and schools participating in the Advanced 
Placement (AP) program is equally dramatic. 
The number of students completing these 
college-level courses in high school has 
doubled in the last fi\e years and quadrupled 
since 1984. By completing several Advanced 
Placement courses, high schoc^l students can 
save time and money, and they have more 
choices about which courses they take when 
they enter college. The Advanced Placement 
program helps students complete their col- 
lege degrees earlier and take courses they 
would not otheiAvise have time for 



How does Advanced Placement work? 

"'n)e greatest benefit of taking an AP class 
is to gain a realistic introduction to the expecta- 
tions of demanding college courses. /It/ gives 
students an excellent opportunity to develop 
good study habits, to pract ice prohleni-solving 
skills, and to acquire the self discipline needed 
for success in college. " 



Advanced Placement courses, supporting 
materials, and national examinations are de- 
signed /o/;///v by college faculty- who teach 
introductory college courses and by ex- 
perien(*ed high .school faculty who teach 
Advanced i^lacemcni courses. The most 
popular Advanced Placement courses are 
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HOW MANY SCHOOLS OFFER COLLEGE-CREDIT COURSES? 

Percent of Public Secondary Schools'*' Offering Advanced Placement Courses in SREB States 



LESS THAN 40? 
OF POPLIC SCHOOLS 




OF mi\C SCHOOLS 



75? OR MORE 
OF PUPLIC SCHOOLS 





^ Soiira'.^ Tlif Collfuc Boanl \il\.inml I'l.icoiunt lAainniaiHHi St.MiMics. lon^ 

rni/^'" I S Drpartmnit uf rducilion Omcst (»( l-.iliit jIhui Siaiistics (\\.^hiriijt!i. DC SCKS) 

tl\lv> lVra'iits.m't(nnpni('ill)\iiiM(iinmlu'iumilH'rsnt hi^h mIkhiK with \l' coiuliilaics ( i<M)4) b\ uual public hiiih sdumls in iIu- iiioM nirrciH vi-ar availahlc) 
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r.S. HiNH)r\. l'j\ulish literature and e()nii)()si- 
lion. c<ilc LiliiN. and biology. High schools may 
als() offer .VUanccd Placement courses In art. 
chemistn'. eomjiuier science, economics, 
luiropean Historv. IVench. Ciernian. gowrn- 
ment and politic s. Latin, music, physics. 
jisychoK)gy. and Sjianish. 

Many colleges and universities follow the 
.\merican (Council on Hducation's recommen- 
dation and award college credit for a grade 
of 3 or higher on any Ath anced Placement 
examination. Some colleges may recjuire a 
score of t or S for credit in si)me subjects. 
Of the 2.900 colleges and universities in the 
nation that award credit for AP courses, 
about l.-iOO (almost 400 in t ie SRRB states) 
will grant as much as a full year of college 
credit based on a student* s [)erf()rmance on 
the exammations. 

The AP [program re[)reseius high c|ualit\ 
content and a high standard of student per- 



formance, and it establishes a tough national 
standard for judging results. Not only cU) 
thi)se students who take AP courses benefit, 
but so do those in lower grades. When high 
scliools add AP C()urses. there is often a 
■'ripjile'* effect that can raise the academic 
level of the entire school. Offering AP calcu- 
lus in grade 1 1 ()r 12 means that algebra, 
trigonometry and other j")rc-caleulus courses 
must be a\'ailab!e to students in eadier grades 
and must be taught to higher standards. 

.\P is an e*xamj")le of schools and colleges 
wi)rkmg together to develop content and 
[)erformance standards. The program repre- 
.sents agreements between college faculty and 
high .school te^iehers about important course 
content, student competence, and a.s.se.ss- 
meni. In -.service training for teachers and ad- 
ministrators is used to share information, 
teaching methods, and the development of 
course materials. The college credits provide 
incentives for students to excel. 



How many high schools offer Advanced Placement? 



ERLC 



Almost .^.400 (Z.'SO public and 620 |)ri- 
vate) high schiH)ls in SRKB states offer Ad- 
vanced Placement — about twice as many as 
ten years ago. In fact, in 1994 the comb:nc*d 
number of high schools (1,828) offering Ad- 
vanced Placement in just five SRKB states 
(Florida. Georgia. North Carolina. Texas and 
Virginia) was greater than the number offer- 
ing Advanced Placement in all the SRKB 
states ten years ago ( 1,727). 

In 1994. Advanced Phu ement courses 
were [)art of the curriculum in 55 percent 
of the region's public s(*hools — up from 
4.^ percent five years earlier. Alabama. Florida. 
Cieorgia, MaiTland. North Carolina. South 
Carolina. Virginia, and West Virginia offer 
Advanced Placement courses in at least 
percent of (heir public -liigh schools. 



More than 50 percent of the schools in 
Kentucky and Tennessee and almost 50 per- 
cent of tho.se in Mi.ssi.ssippi offer at least one 
Advanced Placement course. Le.ss than 40 
[)ercent of public schools in Texas. Ai kan.sas. 
Louisiana, and Oklahoma participate. 

Virginia's Thomas Jefferson High School 
of Science and Technology, Texas* Piano 
Senior High School, and Florida's Staunton 
College PrefXiratoiy School led the nation 
in the number of examinations given in 
1994. Florida's Coral Gables High vScliool 
was clo.se behind in seventh j)lace. At these 
four schools 2.500 students took almost 
5.500 AP examinations last \ ear. 
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HOW MANY STUDENTS TAKE AP EXAMS 
AND HOW MANY EXAMS DO THEY TAKE? 

SREB States 



42,683 

MM 



70,673 
^63,016 



101,848 

-^1>359 



119,949 

^82,105 



145,138 



p,is« 



1f>1,327 

V26,27^3 

ry 



JT 



1984 



1986 



1988 



1990 



1992 



1994 



Sources: The College Board, Advanced Placement Examination Statistics. 1984 througti 1994. 



yflho takes Advanced Placement courses and examinations? 



"In an AP course, they don t Just teach you to 
recall dates or tvho wrote which hook. They try to 
develop your thinking skills throughout the year, 
and you come out knowing yotir stuff. " 

A Georgia high .schfv^l senior 

More than 146,000 high school students 
(125,000 in public high schools) in SREB 
states completed AP courses last year. That is 
a small proportion of al! high school juniors 
and seniors, but it equals the number of stu- 
dents needed to fill one-half of the freshmen 
classes at all public four-year colleges and uni- 
versities in the SRKB states. 

The growth has been so phenomenal in 
several states that the number of high school 
students taking AF courses approaches the 
number of freshmen enrolled in four-year col- 



leges. In Florida, for example, almost as many 
students took AP courses in 1994 (29,550) as 
there were freshmen in Fk)rida\s public and 
private four-year colleges and universities. 
The number of public high school students 
taking AP examinations in Maryland, South 
Carolina, and Virginia vvcuiki make up about 
three-fourths of the freshmen at public four- 
year colleges in those states. In Georgia and 
North Carolina, they would make up more 
than one-half of the freshmen at public four- 
year colleges in those two states. 

The number (^f minority students taking 
AP courses is also up sharply Blacks, Hispan- 
ics, Asians, Native Americans, and other mi- 
nority groups now account for about 25 
jKMvent of all AP students in SRKB states. 
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How well do students perform on the Advanced Placement examinations? 



"lu'cri if I don 7 pass the examination, I won 7 
he too upset becuiise I know I'm a better writer 
now than I was at this time last year " 

An AP I;nf;lish vtiulcfu 

/Mmost three of five students in SRHB 
states who take Advanced Placement exami- 
nations score high enough to earn credit at 
most colleges and universities. Tliat means 
more than 1 13.000 students from SREB states 
(five times the number 10 years ago) could 
enter colleges and universities with advanced 



standing. The examinations are graded on a 
scale of I to 5. A grade of 5 is the average 
score of college students who earned an 'A" 
in a C()m|)arable college course. A score of 
3 is the average score for those who earned 
a "C." 

AP examinations include multiple-choice 
questions and tasks that require the students 
to write an essay, to solve problems and ex- 
plain solutions, and to analr/e data. Audio- 
tape respon.ses are u.sed in the Spani,sh, 



Whot Percentoge off 
Advanced Plocement Students 
are Minorities? 



Black Hispanic Asian 





1984 


1994 


1984 


1994 


1984 


1994 


United States 


3 % 


5 % 


3 % 


8 % 


8 % 


13 ' 


SREB States 


5 


9 


4 


7 


5 


8 


Alabama 


5 


15 


1 


1 


2 


4 


Arkansas 


3 


5 


1 


0 


2 


4 


Florida 


5 


8 


11 


17 


4 


7 


Georgia 


7 


15 


1 


1 


2 


7 


Kentucky 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 

1 


3 


Louisiana 


6 


12 


1 


4 


5 


11 


Maryland 


4 


8 


1 


3 


. 9 


14 


Mississippi 


7 


12 


0 


1 


; 2 


3 


North Carolina 


6 


10 


0 


1 


: 2 


4 


Oklahoma ' 


4 


4 


1 


3 


4 


8 


South Carolina 


6 


10 


0 


1 


3 


5 


Tennessee 


13 


10 


0 


1 


i 3 


5 


Texas 


2 


3 


9 


16 


6 


13 


Virginia 


3 


7 


1 


3 


7 


10 


West Virginia 


1 


2 


1 


0 


5 


4 



• Native Americans were 5 percent ot Oklahoma AP students in 1 994 . up from 2 percent in 1 984 
Source The College Board. AOvnncei Placement Examination statistics. 1984 and 1994, 
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I'rciK It. aiul CicTinaii lani^Liaiic 'jxaniuuiiioiis. 
The AI\^ra(lc in ^iiulioai i is based ( iii a pori- 
t'olic) ol slLKlcni work. 

The ciLicsiions thai iv<|Lnrc <'ssa\s and c\- 
|)lanaii()ns assess siLiclcnis' (lc|)ili of undcr- 
siandini; and ahiliiy lo i)rt;ani/.c and present 
klcas. TIk* more traditional nujlliple-choice 
cjucstiotis provide a broader sainplin^; of stu- 
dent kn()\vledt;e and course content. 

The percenia.^es i)f examinations with 
scores of 3 or I lit; her range from to [^cv- 
ceni in the SRIvH states. In four SRI-^B states 
(Maiyland. Oklalioma. Texas, and Virginia) 
the perceritat;e eL|uals or exceeds the national 
averat^e of 65 percent. 

More .-MVican-, Hispanic-, and Asian- 
Americans are earning scores of 3 or higher 



on the examinations. Hut widi the exce[)tion 
of Asian-Aineric ans, the proportion of minor- 
ity students sci )nng 3 ^ )r highei' continues t( ) 
trail that of w hites both nationally and region- 
ally. In the SKI'^B states, (iS percent of rVsian- 
.Vmehcans. percent of w hites, S9 percent 
of Hispanics, and 31 percent of blacks have 
sec ) res o f 3 o r h. ighe i*. 

Studies show that even those stuilents 
who do not score high enough on the exami- 
nations to earn college credit are better pre- 
pared for college and [)erform better in 
college than students who do not take \V 
courses. Advanced Placement courses give 
students a sample of the content, skills, 
teaching methods, and expectations of col- 
lege-level study. That experience alone seizes 
prospective college students well. 



How can states encourage schools and students to participate 
in Advanced Placement? 



*'We really worked hard. We sent a group of 
teachers to workshops where they could learn the 
curriculum for AP courses because it 's much dif- 
ferent from the regular curriculum. And then we 
made an effort to explain the courses and their 
advantages to the students. " 

A Mary land hii^h st hool print ipal 

Incorporating Advanced Placement 
courses into a schooPs curriculum is not easy. 
Classes are usually smaller (20 or fewer stu- 
dent.^) and recjuire acklitional eiiuipment and 
materials. They must he scheduled so they do 
not conflict w ith other reiiuired courses. He- 
cause the courses are different from the regu- 
lar curriculum, teachers must be specially 
trained. 

In many states, individual public school 
districts coordinate and fund Advanced Place- 
ment. State departments of education en- 
courage partic ipation but do not devek)p 



comprehensive or special initiatives to sup- 
port it, Mar\iand is a good example. ManianLl 
does not have a comprehensive statewide AP 
pc:)licy, but over 80 percent c:)f Mar\'k\nd\s pub- 
lic high schools offer the courses, and Mar\*- 
land ranks Sth nationally in the proportion of 
11th and 12th graders taking examinatk)ns, 
Mar\'land*s "passing rate" C i percent scoring 
3 or higher) on the examinations is above the 
natk)nal average. To achieve this rate, k)cal 
high schools and school systems had lo es- 
tablish priorities for staffing, teacher training, 
and supplies and materials. But in many 
states, local schools and school systems alone 
do not have the resources and support 
needed to initiate and maintain a strong [)ro- 
gram. In those states. Advanced Placement 
needs a jump-start. 

'Iweniy states throughout the nation have 
taken special initiatiws to encourage partici- 
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WHAT PERCENTAGE EARN COLLEGE CREDIT? 

1994 Advanced PlaccMiieiU Examinations with scores of 3 to 5. 




Noic: Scores of 5-5 are accepted fi)r college credit and advanced placemen. 
Source Tlie College Board. Advanced Placement Kxanunatton StatistiCN. I'm 



palion id the AP program. Mlc\cn arc SRHB 
states — Alabama. /Vi'kansas, Florida, Georgia. 
Kentucky, Mi.ssi.ssippi, North Carolina. South 
Carolina, Tcx;is. Virginia, and West Virginia. 
VChilc the initiatives anti funding \'ar\* from 
state to state, often they inc lude these impor 
lant elements: 

a Funding workshops and training foi 
teachers who will conduct the courses: 

■ Providing additional funding to assist 
local schools for "siart-up * costs; 

■ iHinding all (u- a portion of the examina- 
tions fees {each examination co^ts S""!); 

■ Requiring that schools offer AP C( )iirses 
to he acc rediled; 

10 



■ Requiring students to complete 
courses for an honoi*s diploma: 

■ (a*eating statewide advisoiy councils and 
or positions to coordinate AP activities 
and policies; 

M Incorponiting AP courses into statewide 
gifted and talented programs. 

Technology can also incre;ise accessibility 
to AP courses. For example, selected courses 
and teacher tniimng are a\ ailable via .satellite 
through Oklahoma State I'niversity, South 
CaroliiKi s S:ileliite I'duc auonal Resources 
C.onsoriium. iind Virgini:i*s Satellite Hduca- 
lional Network. 

y 
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Are there other ways for students to earn college credit while in high school.^ 



Dual-enrollmLMU and the IiULM'national 
Raccalaurcaic j)r()gram arc other j)()pular 
ways to earn college cretlii while in high 
school. Dual-enrollment arrangements var\\ 
but usually a local community college allows 
high sch(X)i students to enroll in certain 
courses. The courses may be offered in the 
high school or at the college. Students who 
make a satisfactory- grade (and pay the college 
fees) receive credit. Students do not pa.ss a 
national examination to earn credit in dual- 
enrollment, bui the credits earned may be 
transferable to other colleges. 

The International Baccalaureate is a two- 
year international high school program with 
a common curriculum (English, languages. 



social sciences, laboratory* .sciences, and an 
elective) and international examinations. To 
qualify for the diploma, students must com- 
plete seven courses, write a i.OOO word essay, 
perform community sen-ice, and pass the ex- 
aminations. It is available in (xS high schools 
in the SREB region. 

Like the Advanced Placement program, 
the International Baccalaureate provides evi- 
dence of high level performance through its 
examinations. The curriculum is narrower 
than Advanced Placement, but generally col- 
leges and universities throughout the nation 
will award credit for high level performance 
on the examinations. 



Advanced Placement can be a model for school improvement 



''When I first enrolled in the Advanced Place- 
merit program, I assumed it was just a special 
program that gives students the opportunity to 
earn college credit. However after taking five AP 
courses, I am convinced that is synonymous 
with stimulating, challenging, thought-provoking, 
intense and demanding studies. "* 

A 1995 h\^\\ school senior 

The benefits of Advanced Placement for 
students, schools, and cc^lleges are many. The 
program upgrades the quality of the high 
school curriculum, challenges talented stu- 
dents and faculty, and provides opportunities 
for college and school faculty to improve col- 
lege preparatory currit ulums. (Colleges can 
identify and attract highly motivated students. 
Students can strengthen the analytical and 



study skills required to succeed in college. By 
earning college credit while in high school, 
students can enrich their [)r()grams of study 
in college or complete their undergraduate 
degrees earlier. 

In schools that offer Advanced Place- 
ment, students, teachers, administrators, and 
parents learn what is recjuired to be success- 
ful in college. If teachers and administrators 
know the skills and knowledge students 
should have to be ready for an Al^ course, 
they know what high school graduates 
should know and be able to do to succeed in 
college. Students who take the courses be- 
come more aware of the demands and expec- 
tations of college-level work. 
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How can states expand and improve Advanced Placement? 



■ Training Advanced Placement teachers 
restdts in better Al^ courses and better 
student performance on AP examina- 
tions. 

The most important step is to insure that 
those who teach AP a)Ljrses have the 
knowledge antl know-how to conduct 
the course. Several states pnn'ide such 
training and the Soutii Carolina Ad- 
vanced Placement initiative is a good 
model. All first-time AP teachers are 
required to attend a summer institute 
for the course they plan to teach. The 
week-long institutes cost about $600 per 
teacher, and the state pays the costs for 
each teacher who attends. 

In addition to the summer institutes. 
South Carolina C( >n(iucrs a series of work- 
shops for first-time and experienced AP 
teachers during the school year. Teachers 



who teach courses that are prerecjuisiie 
to AP courses are also encouraged to 
attend the AP institutes and workshops 
so that they will have a better under- 
standing of what students need to be 
ready for AP courses. 

■ Funding part or all of AP examination 
fees insures that all students have the 
opportunity to take the examinations 
and provides additional incentives for 
them to do so. 

Advanced Placement examinations costs 
$71 each in 1995 — a low price compared 
to 'tuition and fees for a college course. 
Yet this may be a hardship for many 
students or they may use the fee as a 
reason for not taking the examination. 
As noted earlier, several SREB states 
now pay for all or part of the examina- 
tion fee. 



SREB Regional Goals for Advanced Placement 




increase the percentage of high schools offering Advanced Placement 
courses to at least 60 percent — Eight SREB states have met this goal (Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and West 
Virginia); 

Increase the percentage of students taking Advanced Placement 
examinations to the national average or higher — Six SREB states (Florida, 
Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia) are above the 
national average of the number of examinations per 1 ,000 high school juniors and 
seniors; 

Increase the "passing" rate to at least the national rate — The percentage 
of examinations with scores of 3 or higher met or exceeded the national average of 
65 percent in four SREB stages (Maryland, Oklahoma, Texas, and Virginia). 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 



PmrUlin^ inceatit vs leads to threat er 
school (Oiii student participation. 

hKiLuliii.u AiKaiuvil Plai uinciit a.s an in- 
clicaii >i' ( >l ai ailt^'iiui' siu i c^^ aiul sclu k >1 
cl'fccii\ciK'>> or as a rctjLiiivincm for ac- 
ciediiailon. ciUDLira.^e .school.s in panicl- 
patc. A key clciiKau in 'lexa.s' rccxau AI^ 
initiatiw was including jXirtK ipation in 
AclvaiKvd Phuvmcni as pan i)f the Aca- 
demic [Excellence liulicaior Systeni. In 
\'irginia. e\erv .school nui.st oi ler Ad- 
vanced PlacenieiU to be accredited. 

Another ituvniive lo pro\ ide adi liiional 
fLuulin.u tor schools based on die luiniber 
of siudeni.s who earn a .urade of 3 or 
higher on the exaniinaiions. as in i-lorida. 
While most .schools irse the extra nioney 
to reduce the losi of the examinations, 
the funds can also be u.scd b\' die .schools 



for c"ourse maierials. leac^her liaining. or 
odier .VP I ( Ksis. 

Pa\in,u a poriuui or all of die examma- 
lion fee is one incenilw for students. 
The most oln ious incx'Utue for students 
IS the time and money they can .saw by 
earning college credit while in high 
schoi A. 

Advanced Placement's shaip growth is an 
encouraging sign that SRI:B states can meet 
the challenge of raising student achiev ement 
to national lewis for more and more stu- 
dents. W ith I H),0(H) students now enrolled m 
college-level courses in high schools, more 
students than ever are learning advanced 
skills and know ledge. They and their teachers 
are strengthening their sc hools and [pointing 
the way for all students and teachers to rai.se 
their expectations. 
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